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BACHARACH WINE. 
[A. D. 148—.] 

" Why: should they crown me. Emperor ? Why 

Should they call me hence from my wassail cheer. 
And the friends that I jest with ? Surely I, 

The prince of good fellows, am happy here, — 
Far happier than if they press the weight 

Of Charlemagne's iron about niy brow. 
And girdle me round with cares of state : 

Heigho ! I'd rather be Palatine now, 
And live as I list, and drink my full. 
Here at thy castle of Konigsthul. 

" I wonder if Charlemagne ever drank 

A tankard of Assmanhausen ? Nay, 
If he had, -^ his kingdom would npver rank 

As it does with the kingdoms of earth to-day : 
For the goddess who laughs within the cup, 

Had wiled and won him from blood and war. 
And shown, as he drained her rich draughts up, 

There was something better worth living for, — 
Something to make his gruff brow glad ; 
I wish from my very soul she had ! 

" Consider it, Rupert. With such a realm 

As that to govern from year to year : 
The brain must be steady that holds the helm. 

The senses alert, and quick, and clear. 
And how could I dare to jest and drink. 

Till brain grew dizzy, aiic sense a wrack ? 
For I never would be the man, I think. 

To shirk the burden, once on my back. 
But what's an Imperial name, I pray. 
To the madness of drinking the soul away ? 

" This Assmanhausen ! Why, I declare. 

There never was such delicious wine. 
So steeped with the sun, the sky, the air, 

Vintaged along the lordly Rhine ! " 
" I challenge thy word," Prince Rupert said, — 
" I know a better by sevenfold. 
With a century's warp of cobwebs spread 

Over the barrels mossed and old. 
He never has been to heaven and back. 
Who has not drunken of Bacharach ! " 

" Ha, so f By my sceptre, let me quaff 

A bowl of this wine you rate so high ; 
And if 1 should find it even half 

Better than Assmanhausen, — why. 
Here on the spot I'll lay you down, 

(Always I've known you'd like them well,) 
Plighted and forfeit my robe and crown : 

Bring me a flagon, and let me tell 
Whether this Bacharach wine can be 
More than an Emperor's state to me ! " 

The wine was drawn and the bowls were filled, 

And they drank deep into the winter night. 
Till the Emperor's soul within him thrilled 

And dngled with such divine delight. 
That he cried : -^ " Prince Rupert, if thou wilt give 

Three butts a year of Bacharach wine. 
Just such as this, through the days I live, — 

Realm, sceptre and state shall all be thine 1 " 
Prince Rupert sware : — For his royal guest. 
Freedom and Bacharach wine were best. 

— Margaret J. Preston. 
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Bv AN Ex-Pension-Agent. 

CHAPTER -SiVW.— (Concluded). 

For the first time during the interview, a laugh 
came to the lips of Catharine TrafFord — a laugh ma- 
terially relieving her visitor. 

"Oh, do not be nervous, pray, in asking so plain 
a question, captain ! How I stand with General 
Charles Lee? Magnificently, after the calculations 
ordinarily made by women, I fancy. He is quite as 
much in love with me as ever ; seeks (itie as often as 
possible ; fights me over his campaigns with Stan- 
islaus-Augustus, with the King of Portugal, and 
Frederick the Prussian ; quarrels with me every 
second time, with or without a cause ; details me how 
he hates and despises Washington, and what he in- 
tends to do when he comes to- command the army 



that he says Washington has kept a mere rabble ; 
and generally makes himself interesting to a person 
of my' temperament,, with the addition (and this I do 
not tell you as a warning, captain,) " her light laugh 
again sounding out bewitchingly as she spoke, "that 
he has declared his intention of forfeiting his life- 
long vow of celibacy in my behalf, and of pursuing 
with undying hate any one who dares to come be- 
tween us. Tell me, pray — is not that state of affairs 
eminently satisfactory ? " 

"Eminently so, I should say!" replied the officer, 
almost moved to join in her laughter; by the naivete 
of the statement, so unlike the lady's usual treatment 
of him. " And, such being the case, i here can not 
be much doubt of your being able to extract from 
him — " 

" Anything that I wish, and much more than I de- 
sire ! " was the prompt interruption. " Depend upon 
it, that if I even find Charles Lee's fondness running 
short, I have only to appeal to his rage; to learn all 
that he knows or fancies ! " 

"That is all, then, I think — and thanks for so 
much," said the captain, rising and throwing his 
heavy coat about him in readiness for departure. 
Even with the making of this motion, and without 
otherwise alluding to the fact, he drew from the 
pocket of his waistcoat and placed on the table, so 
carefully that ho jingle could alarm any waiting ear, 
what the eye could easily recognize as a purse well 
filled with coin of some description. Catharine 
Trafford neither acknowledged her sight of the ob- 
ject, as an acceptance, nor made any motion of rejec- 
tion ; she might, for any look or action, have been 
unaware of its existence ; she was, once again, calmly 
and almost stonily herself, as she had been at the 
commencement of the interview. Merely, as she 
relighted the extinguished candle at the fite, to light 
the visitor and herself down the dark stairway, she 
said : ■ 

" Captain Anstruther, permit me a question and a 
suggestion." 

" Certainly, madame, with pleasure." 

" In what direction do you ride "i " 

For an instant, again there came out of the frank 
eyes of the captain the same sidelong and suspicious 
look which had been visible there when first enter- 
ing the apartment ; but it passed away again as soon, 
scarcely giving time for note before he answered : 

" To the bridge, two miles below ; then over the 
Schuylkill, to Norristown, if I meet no obstruction 
by the way. Had you a reason of importance for 
asking, madame ? " 

" If you ride in that direction — none. I felt it 
my duty to bint to you that the road by the King of 
Prussia is not the safest, at present ; nothing more." 

"Many thanks, again — I will heed the warning, 
without further question." 

Five minutes later, courteously shown by Cathar- 
ine Trafford through the parlor where Ephraim Reed 
and his wife still pursued what appeared to be the two 
winter occupations of their lives, and bidden good- 
night by her at the outer door with that brief cere- 
mony needed by cousinship — Captain Anstruther 
passed down the snowy path leading to the out- 
houses, and rode away toward Norristown. Ten 
minutes thereafter, Catharine TraflFord was back in 
her chamber, lying on the couch before the dying 
fire in What seemed the very abandonment of angry 
shame and self-abasement, but with one shapely foot 
touching the floor, and ground under it what seenied 
to be a purse of gold, stamped and flattened in mad 
rage ! 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

FROM BEHIND A CORD-WOOD RANK. 

" Dead sure of yer man, are ye. Bill Jims.' " 
" Sure and. sartin, Joe Tatum ! I never go off at 
half-cock, any more than old Queen Anne here," 
tapping the butt of the long queen's-arm as he spoke. 
"That is, ye onderstand — not so much sartin of my 
man, as of the kind o' man he is — a Britisher, some 
sort or other, sure ; and corain' down this yere road, 
every few nights, on some errand that won't bear 
candle-light, let alone sunlight. Ye can take my hat, 
coat and boots, Joe, if that ain't gospil ! " 

" Wall, if that's sure, Bill, 'tain't o' much conse- 
kens who the man is, anyway. None o' them in- 
fernal Britishers, or Hussians, or anything o' that 
stripe, has any business within three or four miles o' 
the gineral's quarters, that's sure ; and they wouldn't 
be comin' if there was not something in the wind — 
spyin', or layin' traps, for a surprise, or something 
like that." 



" I hain't told ye afore, Joe," said Bill Jims (whose 
true name may possibly have been Williarn James, 
with the family cognomen abbreviated as if a Chris- 
tian one), "but ye might as.well hev my idee, and see 
what you think of it. Heard anything of the woman 
down to Cedar.'" 

"Old Reed's? — yes, a little, though not much. 
What about herf Anything to do with this chap, do 
you think ? " responded Joe, with a new interest. 

"That's what I'm a-comin' to," answered Bill. " I 
seed her, a few days ago, with old Reed, in two 
cheers, in a sled, up there nigh the King o' Prussia. 
I tell you, Joe, she's a stunner. Spite of her bein' 
wrapped up so, she's harnsome as a picter; ye 
couldn't hide her by wrappin' her up, any more than 
the sun jest by drawin' a few clouds around it. Tall, 
Joe — taller'n a good many men, with a face like 
wax, and eyes that seem to go right through a fel- 
ler's gizzard — that there woman could do what she 
liked, with any man that I ever seed ; don't keer if 
he was even a minister ! •'. 

"Phew!" said Joe, a little impatiently. "Seems 
to me, Bill Jims, that she's been puttin' a halter on 
you, anyway. But what's that got to do with this 
horseback feller? Goes down there a courtin' of 
her, eh ? Cause* if I thought so, blarst me if I'd 
draw a bead on him, any more than I'd knock over a 
mother-quail on her nest ! Courtin's allowable. Bill, 
even in war-time ; so if that's what you mean — " 

"That's jest exactly what I don't mean!" inter- 
rupted Bill. " If you'd keep yer tongue still, Joe, 
once in awhile, long enough to let your brains have 
fair play, maybe you'd understand something. No ! 
Now ye know old Reed, nigh as well as I do ? " 

"Yes — an old Tory as well as a Quaker, I've an 
idee." 

"Jest so. Well, now — what was that there harn- 
some woman, no relation to Reed or his wife, as I 
can heern tell on, comin' down there for, jest at the 
time when the army was a squattin' down at the 
Forge ? " 

"Why, thunder. Bill ! — ye don't believe that she is 
a spy, do ye ? " 

" Have a good deal o' strong suspicion that way, ' 
Joe, puttin' this and that together. I've heern tell 
more than one time, about fightin' people, hereaway 
and thereaway, employin' their women cattle to go 
into places aS would have been risky for the men, 
and pick up what they wanted to know ; haven't 
you,]o&}" 

"Sometimes — maybe — I disremember," said Joe, 
whose historical information may have been less ex- 
tensive than that of his companion. " But if you 
say that you believe that she is a spy, Joe — " 

" I say. Bill, that I have strong suspicions that 
way," again the other interrupted. "Then I say that 
this horseman — sojer, or whatever he may be, and a 
Britisher, anyway, or he wouldn't have been there — 
has been seen close to the Grove, and always o' 
nights. Stands to reason, then, that the harnsome 
woman is a spy, and that she kerries on her deviltry 
with the Britishers jn the city, through that very 
dientical horseman. Don't you see? That's why 
I've got you to lay for him, with me ; that's why 
we'll put a bead on him, sure, when he comes back." 

Something of the purpose of these men may be 
easily gathered from their conversation, as well as 
the beliefs of one of them, leading to the spending 
of some hours, if not a whole night, in the sharp 
wintry air, especially for the benefit of the m;iii sus- 
pected. But* the explanation is needed, of saying 
that the time was the same night when Captain An- 
struther made the important call upon Catharine 
Trafford, recorded in the last chapter, — and that the 
place was an ambush on the road between Valley 
Forge and the King of Prussia, a little beyond that 
point at which any one leaving Cedar Grove would 
have turned away toward the latter. 

Comparatively scanty as are the woods, to-day, in 
Eastern. Pennsylvania, entitled to be called forests, 
it will be remembered that in seventeen hundred and 
seventy-eight a large proportion of the whole face 
of the country was covered with timber growth 
worthy to be called by that ambitious designation ; 
and during the winter season, when not hindered or 
disturbed by the hostilities then so widely raging, the 
sound of the woodman's ax rang cheerily through 
the frosty air, leveling the monarchs of the grove 
and preparing alike for the needs of the broad fire- 
places and chimneys of the time, and or that period 
when little should remain of all that proud sylvan 
glory. During the previous winter, most of the 
timber crowning a rise in the near neighborhood had 



